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have not learned to distinguish between preparing for
a career and beginning to prepare for it. They do not
draw the line between learning the alphabet and
learning to read. In early youth the preparation
should not be too extensive or too difficult. Boys are
not taught in my industrial school as yet to sculpture
statues, but simply to carve flat panels. It will be
enough if, while boys, their attention is attracted
towards farming and commerce and art, and that
they shall be practically just so much instructed
therein as to feel at home in them, though only as
apprentices.

Everybody will not grasp in all its fulness what I
mean by the ideal or unreal nature in children, but
those who do will agree with me, that far from,
extinguishing it, as men have generally sought to do,
it should be cultivated, for in it lies the germ of
generosity, nobility, honour, and poetry, as well as more
practical qualities. I am quite sure that all ,my
cleverest pupils have the keenest sense that there is
a kind of fun in their being artists, able to do such
work as is popularly associated with the efforts of
grown people, and " geniuses" at that. They feel as if
they were on a stage playing a part. And when visitors
come in and exclaim, "How wonderful 1" "What
talent!" and the boy or girl hears it, and knows very
well that there is nothing so remarkable in it after all,
since all in the school can do as much, it is not strange
that he or she feels that it is only applause for a part
well played. It is difficult to make a child (and some
grown up people) believe that life is worth living for
unless it is "acted." Now the task is to train this
tendency to play to practical ends. If it be allied